Chapter 16 


Reading Like a (Transsexual) Man 


Henry S. Rubin 


The title of this essay is meant to evoke a genre of scholarship that flour- 
ished in the late 1980s, one which found its niche among literary critics 
who applied these terms to ask if men can be, should be, or would be able 
to read like (or as) women. This type of writing can be found in the pages 
of a volume entitled Men in Feminism (1987). Of all the contested terms 
in that book, the conjunctive “in” carried the greatest burden. Many of 
the contributors to that book, both men and women, commented on the 
troublesome “in” with its possible innuendoes of penetration and rape. 
“Feminism” was construed as a territory at risk from plunderers and 
conquest. The contributors pointed out that even feminist men might 
recapitulate their cultural role as aggressors with a vested interest in 
retaining their power and that they might use (literary) violence to main- 
tain that position within the space of feminism. So it is a sign of our times 
thar the present collection is alternatively titled Men Doing Feminism. 
What shift in epistemology is reflected by this change? 

The earlier collection of essays asked (among other things) whether or 
not a man could read as a woman in order to ask a larger question about 
the possibilities for male feminists. To read as/like a woman implied that 
feminist knowledge was generated out of female-bodied experience. For 
a man to read like/as a woman meant that a man could get into the skin 
of a woman and therefore generate feminist knowledge. The logic of this 
claim is a kind of literary transsexualism, where men can be women and 
knowing is not tied to biology. 

In the intervening ten years, it has been pointed out (with greatest clar- 
ity by Diana Fuss) that the essays in the collection Men in Feminism 
assumed that a feminist subject position could only be inhabited by a 
woman. This foundationalist assumption was the linchpin of identity 
politics. This paradigm of politics, derived from Marxism, required a 
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stable, coherent, group identity that all political actors acknowledged as 
their own. It was further assumed that all of these actors would have the 
same interests because of their similar location within the dominant cul- 
ture. The assumptions of this identity-paradigm were challenged first by 
women of color in the 1980s (hooks 1981, Anzaldia 1987, Moraga and 
Anzaldiia 1981) who introduced an analysis of race to feminism and 
questioned the homogeneity of the category “Woman.” When the cate- 
gory “Woman” was fractured along racial axes, it became apparent that 
feminist subjects could be as different from each other as men are from 
women. The dream of an unfragmented identity politics took a further 
blow from Judith Butler's work (1989), which pointed out the fallacy of 
organizing around a (gendered, sexed) subject who supposedly stood 
prior to or innocent of those structures of power that produced her 
(Butler 1989, 2). 

The title of this volume, Men Doing Feminism, foregrounds a para- 
digm shift, which resulted from these critiques of identity politics. The 
verb “do” puts action in place of the notion of identity implicit in the title 
Men in Feminism. We have moved from a paradigm that emphasizes 
identity to one that is action or practice oriented. “Womanhood” is no 
longer a necessary, nor sufficient qualification for feminist identity. A 
feminist is one who acts in concert with feminist ideals. This new con- 
ception accounts for women who are anti-feminist and might open the 
door for male feminism. What matters now, at least in some minds, is not 
whether one can read like/as a woman, but rather like a feminist. And if 
Fuss is correct that the essence of feminism and of feminist identity is pol- 
itics (Fuss 1990, 37), then male feminism is possible. What counts is one’s 
political actions. 

Nonetheless, this is an incomplete revolution. The old questions about 
male feminists hang like ghosts in the air. Can we be trusted? How can 
female feminists trust that proclaimed male feminists are not penetrating 
female space for our own purposes? Will we take away the few jobs, 
books, and opportunities that have been the province of women in the 
scarcity economy? We have read the new canon of feminist theory, but 
how do women know that we are not going to twist it to undermine what 
voice women have managed to gain? We might offer to do childcare 
while women march and rally, but how can we be trusted not to perpe- 
trate sex crimes on those children? 

Into this fray steps the female-to-male transsexual (FTM). Me. Even 
though I am just one transsexual man, with my own history of becoming 
a man and my own relations with feminism, I have noticed that feminists 
who are partial to the identity paradigm have imagined three different 
transsexual types, based on archetypal stories about transsexuals, which 
they use to make sense of me. In the first story, feminists are eager to have 
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me, a new man, a hybrid, a mix, the “best of both worlds,” stand with 
them as a feminist. I have, they say, lived as a woman and can carry my 
experience, my knowledge, my reading and writing skills across the 
gender divide. I can be that thing that is impossible, a male feminist.! 
This story preserves some measure of my masculinity, but rewrites my 
pre-transition life as that of a woman. I reply: Though I had a female 
body, I never lived as a woman or girl.? 

Identity-paradigm feminists have a second story about me: | have 
appropriated male technologies of war to transform myself in order to 
obtain the opportunities and freedoms all women deserve.} This is a story 
about the progress of women. Progress narratives like this one attribute 
a feminist motive to transsexuals who change their sex. 1 must really be 
a women masquerading as man. My worldly accomplishments are 
claimed by feminists as the achievements of a woman in a man’s world, 
The trouble with this progress narrative is that it does little to validate my 
manhood, According to this story, | am a wily woman strategically pass- 
ing in order to be successful. It preserves my feminist status but only by 
misrecognizing me as a woman. 

In the last story that identity-paradigm feminists tell about FTMs | am 
worse than a male (read pseudo) feminist. | am a traitor. Either | was-a 
spy, a man among feminists, or | was a woman who gave up my wom: 
anhood in a mistaken bid for male power. Instead, I should be working 
alongside my sisters for the emancipation of all women. This interpreta- 
tion concedes my masculinity, but I must turn in my feminist badge at the 
door. 

‘These three ideal types of FTM transsexuals preserve the paradigmatic 
claim that a feminist must be a woman first. She must either be embod- 
ied as a woman, embrace womanhood, or have life experiences as a 
woman. The identity-paradigm that produced these three stories about 
FTMs grants or denies me feminist status according to the first principle: 
Is “it” a woman? Aside from the fact that there are some folks who do 
not identify as either a man or a woman, this paradigm wrestles away 
from an FTM the power to self-define as a man. In these stories, | am 
either a woman and a feminist or | am a man and not a feminist. Ulti- 
mately, in this paradigm gender identity establishes political identity. 

Although the identity-paradigm has been challenged by the action-par- 
adigm, its three stories about FTMs continue to inform day-to-day 
events. The competition between these paradigms was clearest to me 
during my first year on the academic job market. I applied for several 
Women’s Studies jobs as an “out” transsexual. My vita reflected my grad- 
uate school concentration in gender and sexuality studies, including 
teaching in the Women’s Studies program at my graduate institution, my 
committee work reviewing curricula and initiating a feminist studies unit 
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in a survey course on social theory, and my dissertation, which focused 
on the experiences of FTM transsexuals. Nonetheless, | was unsurprised 
by my lack of success given the flooded job market and the scarcity of 
jobs. What did surprise me was the reaction of many of my colleagues 
and friends to my “hubris” at applying for these jobs at all. In one upset- 
ting conversation, a female feminist friend said that although I had the 
obvious qualifications to teach in such programs, she would prefer to 
“learn her women's studies from a woman.” 

What I am highlighting here is not that I (or any man) deserve these 
opportunities. | am suggesting that these questions are still as contested 
as they were ten years ago. We are in a period of deep conflict between 
the identity-paradigm, which argues that women are the subject that 
grounds feminism, and the action-paradigm, which makes political prac- 
tice the essence of feminism. The tension between these paradigms is not 
restricted to two discreet “camps”; it is just as often embodied in a single 
person who may favor one framework in her hiring practices and the 
other in her theoretical work. Even the terms I have chosen reflect the 
internal inconsistencies of each paradigm. No one operating within the 
identity-paradigm believes that identity without action is a useful strat- 
egy, nor can the action-oriented paradigm function without reference to 
a person's position within the gender order. The tension between these 
paradigms creates ambivalence even as it demands consistency. Indeed, as 
I write these words I know my own ambivalences structure them. 

Still, | have faith in the action-paradigm with its emphasis on political 
commitment as the essence of feminism. I believe that there is a way of 
knowing that can provide me(n) with a feminist viewpoint, and that is 
not generated out of a woman's experience of her body. Instead, it is gen- 
erated out of subjectively located struggle. To show the limits of the iden- 
tity paradigm, I will return to the three feminist ideal types of transsexual 
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Ideal type #1: female-bodied FIM Ideal type #4 ? 
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Ideal type #2: woman passing 
as a man and feminist 


Ideal type #3: spy or traitor, 
not feminist 


Figure 1: Identity Paradigon and Action Paradigm 
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men that I outlined above. After closely examining these three feminist 
constructions of transsexuals, I will introduce another model of a trans- 
sexual that can provide evidence for the value of the action-paradigm. 

The first feminist construction of transsexual men depends upon 
embodiment as the ground of all knowledge. Because I was born with 
female equipment, I am assumed to have a range of experiences that are 
eminently female. These experiences of bleeding monthly, of limits placed 
on my physical and mental activities, of vulnerability (to penetration, to 
aggression on the streets or in my own bed), are said to give me a 
common bond with other women, or at least those of my class and race. 
These common experiences, if properly mined in consciousness-raising 
sessions, could provide me with a feminist consciousness not unlike that 
of women. 

But the lens of subjectivity, which focuses on the experiences generated 
by bodies, is missing from this interpretation. Joan W. Scott has written 
that “experience,” as a category of evidence, is an obfuscating erm (Scott 
1993). She claims that “experience” is often viewed as an unmediated 
and uncontestable set of truth claims. Common sense tells us that “expe- 
rience” is something that already constituted subjects have. Contrary.to 
this received wisdom, Scott claims that experience constructs the subject. 
This is a very strong claim and it has analytic power, but Scott only hints 
at the dialectics between subjectivity and embodied experience. “Subjects 
are constituted discursively and experience is a linguistic event (it doesn’t 
happen outside established meanings), but neither is it confined to a fixed 
order of meanings” (Scott 1993, 409). | would add: Experience con- 
structs the knowing subject, and new experiences are, in turn, focused 
through the lens of the subjectively located knower. Experience consti- 
tutes subjects who then have experiences that they interpret subjectively 
and that contribute to the dialectic of subjective construction. 

As I wrote above, I say now thar I never lived as a girl or a woman, The 
hegemonic narrative construction of transsexuals (co-produced by sexol- 
ogists and transsexuals, both MTF and FTM) is that we experience our 
identities as gender-neutral or gender-dysphoric at very early ages.’ 
Transsexuals do not interpret their bodies like other female-bodied 
people. Instead transsexuals develop subjectivities that are specifically 
transgendered. With or without a name for what we feel as children, 
transsexuals are conscious of our difference from others of our birth sex 
and this difference gets constructed as evidence of our transsexual status. 
Scott might say that experience constitutes us as transsexual subjects. 
Reified in a transsexual subjectivity, these experiences act as a filter 
through which we organize further embodied experience. For example, 
an FTM may have experiences quite different from a-woman walking 
down the same dark street in an urban neighborhood: A woman may 
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look over her shoulder, anticipate the sound of footsteps with keys 
clenched between fingers, cross the street to the lit side. An FTM, simi- 
larly embodied but with a transsexual subjectivity, may become aware of 
a woman crossing the street in fear that the FTM is a potential attacker. 
Alternatively, the FTM may also feel vulnerable. His fear comes from dif- 
ferent reasons: fear of being read and then attacked for being a gender- 
freak. In this situation, I have crossed the street to the darker side in order 
to avoid detection. Same bodies, different vulnerabilities, different 
courses of action. 

An epistemological equation that factors in embodied experience but 
not subjectivity will perforce fail to take account of differences between 
subjects, It will render all experiences of similar bodies the same and it 
will prescribe set strategies for differently located individuals. The impli- 
cation of such an epistemology is that it may reserve a feminist identity 
for “special” men, like FTMs, but it maintains that other men cannot be 
feminist. On the other hand, feminist analyses that incorporate a dialec- 
tical notion of embodiment, subjectivity, and experience, can take 
account of differently located bodies that appear similar in form. Using 
this more complex epistemological framework recognizes a transsexual 
man's subjectivity qua man, but this does not automatically make all 
FTMs into feminists. (Transsexual) men may refuse to generate feminist 
insights out of their own location, 

The second construction of FTMs in the feminist imagination depends 
upon a similar logic that homogenizes female bodies and their attendant 
motivations, The main difference between these two ideal types is that for 
the second a feminist motive is provided for an FTM's transition. The 
story goes that FTMs, like “other women, experience the limits of their 
bodies and attached social meanings in the same way. The transsexual 
desire to live as a man is only a feminist dream taken to its illogical 
extreme. If as a female bodied person | cannot further my ambitions, then 
I will take on a male mask and succeed this way. I am not really a man, 
but only doing a plausible impersonation.* Whereas in the first story, 
FTMs have formerly female bodies and female experiences that qualify 
them as feminist, in this story FTMs never rescind their female member- 
ship. FTMs are women pretending to be men to attain privilege or power, 
A generous feminist might consider this an heroic feminist strategy, albeit 
somewhat misguided: “S/he” wanted (her music, her educa- 
tion, her lover .. .) so much that she sacrificed her identity as a woman 
for it.” 

This analysis does not grasp what is essential to the subjective under- 
standings of the FTMs themselves; our bodies do not reflect our internal 
sense of who we really are. FTMs are not motivated to enact body mod- 
ifications to realize our worldly dreams and goals, though these are often 
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attenuated by our suffering in bodies that do not conform to our self- 
image. FTMs are motivated to alter our bodies in order to express a 
deeply felt, internal sense of the men we are. 

These first two constructions of FTMs as either “the best of both 
worlds” or as tragic “feminist heroes” have the potential to incorporate 
transsexual men into a feminist subject position, but at a cost to transsex- 
ual self-understandings. Subjectively mediated experiences of female 
bodies are discounted. FTMs regularly resist the idea that they were ever 
women/girls or that they are impersonating men. Rather, most FTMs self- 
define as men. Emphasizing their subjectivity throws a wrench in the simple 
machine that inputs female bodies and churns out feminist knowledge. 

The third construction of transsexual men by the feminist imagination 
takes seriously the claim that these men are really men like all other men. 
They are therefore disqualified as feminists. Again, in the identity-para- 
digm gender identity is the necessary criteria for a feminist identity. Being 
a woman and having a female body generates female experiences that 
serve as the basis for feminist knowledge. Obviously, men do not that 
female bodies. This third construction of FTMs rests on a notion of 
(male) subjectivity that cannot attain feminist consciousness because.of a 
lack of the embodied experiences that structure a woman's struggle. Men 
of all kinds are not able to access a feminist identity because they have.no 
experience of these particular struggles. In this story, all men are equally 
invested and located in the hegemonic social order, All male bodies pro- 
duce a worldview that obscures or protects male power. 

Either FTMs are really women and therefore potential feminists.or 
they are really men and therefore not candidates for feminist citizenship. 
In these three ideal types, produced within an identity-paradigm that 
requires a female subject for feminism, male feminism is still impossible. 
Is there a way for transsexual men to be feminist and still be men? What 
embodied experiences and subjective self-understandings do these men 
have that would promote a feminist consciousness? Standpoint feminist 
theorist Sandra Harding poses a similar series of questions about non- 
transsexual men: 


Bur how can our male students and colleagues who intend to be anti- 
sexist—to be feminist?—activate their identities to generate analyses about 
gender codes? We certainly don't want them pretending to “read as 
women” when they cannot have the lives or the experiences that would 
enable them to do so. How can they use their different identities to gener- 
ate their own distinctive (feminist?) analyses? (Harding 1991, 103). 


These questions begin to move us away from the identity-paradigm and 
open the door to the action-paradigm where politics is the heart of fem- 
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inism. Within this paradigm, men of all kinds have the potential to be 
feminist. In the next section, Harding provides the material for con- 
structing a fourth transsexual in the feminist imagination: a transsexual 
man who might be able to generate feminist knowledge. 


Activating Perverse Identities 

Harding borrows, from Bonnie Zimmerman, the phrase “perverse iden- 
tity” to refer to those who choose their own marginality; those who are 
“willfully refusing to do what the culture of the center expects them to 
do.” (Harding 1991, 107). Some FTMs could be said to be perverse men 
in this sense. These men, like all men, are faced with the persistent temp- 
tations of cultural, economic, and political power at the everyday level, 
which are reinforced by pressures from systemic structures and main- 
tained through violence. Yet we, like some non-transsexual men, can 
engage in a neverending series of refusals to these pressures and tempta- 
tions. “Opting out” of these privileges and opportunities is not a one- 
time decision, but a string of regular and continuous challenges that are 
met with varying degrees of success. These challenges are always negoti- 
ated between two oppositional belief systems—a desire to be a “real” 
man and a desire for social justice. 

“Real men” are typically defined by their willingness to participate in 
the cultural, economic, and political circulation of power. Real men do 
not activate their perverse identities. Real men are not gay, not black or 
brown or yellow, If they are, then they try to pass as real men. They are 
straight-acting gays or passing as white (if they are light-skinned enough) 
or they hold corporate jobs where the clothes they wear make them 
respectable citizens, not gangsta rappers. Or they are gangsta rappers 
who menace women with lyrical violence. Real men drum on the week- 
ends. There are so many ways to participate in the economy of realness, 
even if your body is not white or your sexuality is deviant or your size 
does not measure up or you cannot afford to keep your wife at home. But 
are there ways of being a real man that do not conflict with feminist 
ideals? Is my desire to be real synonymous with the desire to be accorded. 
male power? Are these the same meaning of real? 

The paradox of being an FTM and trying to activate a perverse iden- 
tity is in assuming a centered position (with the requisite pressures, both 
internal and external) while straining against the cultural and political 
demands of that position. Because we are not born male our move from 
the margins to the center make the more general pressures on all men to 
be real even more intense. At the same time, activating a perverse iden- 
tity entails refusing the political and cultural benefits of that position to 
which we have aspired. 

Though she has non-transsexual men in mind, Alice Jardine suggests 
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that one strategy for negotiating this paradox is to “talk your body” (Jar- 
dine 1987, 61). This means getting specific about our lives as men: 


There's men’s relationship after feminism, to death, scopophilia, fetishism, 
.- the penis and balls, erection, ejaculation (not to mention the phallus), 
madness, paranoia, homosexuality, blood, tactile pleasure, pleasure in gen- 
eral, desire ... voyeurism, etc. (Jardine 1987, 61) 


Jardine’s comments are purposely provocative. She appeals to our pruri- 
ent interests and catches our attention by stringing together a series of 
unspoken terms—bodily fluids, body parts, and perversions. Having 
done so, she makes a significant distinction between talking our bodies 
and talking about our bodies. Though she leaves this underdeveloped, 1 
interpret her suggestion as a call to subjectivize our bodily experience and 
to refuse to stand outside our bodies as if they were only objects that we 
do not inhabit. The objectification of our bodies allows us to remove our- 
selves from the strengths (power) and vulnerabilities that come from 
being a male body. I wonder what it would mean to speak such things 
from the specificity of a transman’s body? In the following pages, I will 
try to talk my embodiment and subjectively mediated experience, both 
pre- and post-transition—in other words, to activate my perverse identity 
in order to cultivate a sense of struggle with my new location within the 
hegemonic order. Activating a perverse identity, I argue, can be the basis 
of a male feminism. 

Feminist Training 

Not unlike many FTMs, I took a roundabout route to my transsexual 
identity. It began at the Santa Cruz campus of the University of Califor- 
nia where I rook courses on the sociology and the politics of gender in the 
Women’s Studies program. I worked in a coffeeshop on campus, which 
was a mixed bag of gay men, lesbians, and other perverted characters. I 
admired several notable lesbian/feminist theorists on campus and even- 
tually identified myself with them, especially the few butches who dared 
to make themselves visible. After undergraduate school I moved to Berke- 
ley, another town with more of a lesbian population than nearby San 
Francisco. During my brief stay there I worked in a lesbian-feminist con- 
struction company and at the infamous Brick Hut restaurant, a brunch 
spot owned and operated collectively by lesbians. | was in the thick of it. 
The feminists at the Hut provided me with the flesh-and-blood figures 
who inhabited the pages of history in my coursework at UCSC. Several 
of the women there were active in the Olivia Music company during its 
formative years and I served eggs to the stars.” In the kitchen we discussed 
feminist theory and practice while I washed dishes. At meetings, I was 
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educated in the process of feminist decision-making. My evenings were 
spent with a crowd of proto-Queer Nationales, intent on shaking the 
foundations of the lesbian-feminist community ! served during the day. 
The contrast between them made me increasingly aware that I was unlike 
either crowd of lesbians. 

In graduate school, I got a reputation for being aggressively dykey, 
Although there were several dykes in my department, I stood “out.” I 
cropped my hair, came out in my classes and wore my “Silence=Death” 
T-shirts around campus. Gradually, this uniform was replaced by a stan- 
dard tie and jacket. When the professor of the Introduction to Women’s 
Studies class asked if anyone ever felt genderless or even wanted to be a 
man, I found myself confessing to this class of nascent feminists that their 
teaching assistant was transgendered. | think I was surprised that none of 
the other members of the class raised their hands to answer her question. 
Embarrassed, I scuttled out of the room. 

These details of my pre-transition life suggest that I, like many FTMs, 
went through a trajectory that includes rigorous feminist training. Obvi- 
ously, this “training” was in a particular school of feminist thought. Like 
“training” in the martial arts, there are several schools of feminism each 
with its own inflections and interpretations arising out of geographic, his- 
torical, and individual conditions. The feminist training I received 
emphasized a rejection of the power differentials between men and 
women and the cultural signs that represented this balance of power. It 
also put forth an ideology of women's power that was generated out of 
some mystical source, usually women’s bodily connection to the spirit. 
While rejecting the hegemonic power of men and those cultural signs, 
which denoted that power, I had a much harder time embracing my own 
female body and the spiritual power invested in the female body. 

The point here is not that | went through this kind of training and am 
therefore qualified to be a feminist, but rather that feminism enabled my 
eventual identification as a transsexual man. My feminism said men and 
women were not all thar different, at least not after you dismissed biol- 
ogy. It said I could be and do whatever I could dream: automechanic, 
writer, or chef. Feminism said | could style myself however | wanted. I 
could reject makeup, highheels, curling irons, and blowdryers. Hell, 1 
could even stop shaving my legs. Feminism said I could wear a jacket and 
a ue, and throw away those dresses. On a daily basis, feminism brought 
me closer to the line that divides men from women. 

On the other hand, my feminism eventually came between me and my 
transsexual desires. I developed that feminist imagination that could only 
see transsexual men as women, misguided heros, or traitors. One of the 
overriding limits this feminism posed to my transition was a prohibition 
against bodily mutilation, Guarding against centuries of patriarchal 
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fetishistic gazes that constructed Woman or coerced her into constructing 
herself for men’s hungry eyes (and other body parts), | fought fat phobia, 
plastic surgery, the cosmetics industry, and genital mutilation ritual 
abuse. But what, I thought, is sexual reassignment surgery (double mas- 
tectomies, phalloplasties) if not body mutilation? How could | hold the 
line against female objectification and mutilation, while going to the plas- 
tic surgeon? This feminism, which had carried me so far, seemed unable 
to take me all the way home. 

Eventually | turned to the new feminist/queer work that followed 
Judith Butler's Gender Trouble. This took me closer still to the edge of 
gender, but seemed to deny me permission to cross over. In this paradigm, 
outlaws who juxtaposed ambiguous gender cues and revealed the seams 
of gender were subversive. FTMs who claim an essential identity as men 
were not. This was part of my daily struggle before transition—trying to 
think differently through questions that generations of feminisms ‘had 
raised but whose answers left me stranded in a female body. 

Feminism gave me a language for analyzing gender. But I have come to 
believe that what I took from my experiences with it was that part of fem- 
inism that is concerned with gender theory. By this I mean the theory that 
accounts for how we become gendered (and sexed) bodies. I was less drawn 
to the parts of feminism that documented the injustices committed against 
those gendered bodies. Perhaps these two aspects of feminism seem cut 
from a whole cloth to others, but for me these were two distinct branches 
of feminism—gender feminism and social justice feminism. This is«the 
hardest thing to admit: that I was always drawn to the theory that analyzed 
the social construction of gender, while skirting (so to speak) the huge 
bodies of feminist knowledge about how gender constructions enabled dif- 
ferential and unequal treatment of women. I was drawn to the theories of 
gender construction during a time in my life when I was personally con- 
structing my own gendered identity. At the same time, I was repelled by the 
work that theorized social injustice because these highlighted my continued 
vulnerabilities in a gender order that presumed I was a woman. 

I would venture a guess that this is not an uncommon experience of 
academic feminism for FTMs, or even for some non-transsexual men. 
Paradoxically, | have noticed a new ability to be open to those feminist 
texts that make connections between the mechanisms by which people are 
gendered and the harms and injustices that accrue to those people who 
inhabit those constructed subject positions. I have become a better feminist 
in my post-transition life as a man. | am not constantly defending against 
an erroneous identification with women. I find myself wanting to remind 
transsexual and non-transsexual men alike that feminism is different from 
{if grounded in) theories of gender construction, that as we theorize “mas- 
culinities” we have to stay attuned to questions of power and justice. 
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You've Got to Be Real 

I have been living full-time as a man for a little over a year now. | have 
had my chest reconstructed and I inject hormones bi-monthly. My name 
and birth certificate are legally changed to reflect my social status. The 
tensions with feminism that structured my pre-transition life remain 
unresolved and there are new questions that I have to negotiate now. 
More than anything else, | wonder if 1 am doing it right. Being a man is 
uncertain terrain, even as I know that I am one. I do not think I am so dif- 
ferent from non-transsexual men in this respect. 

In general, | want to be unambiguously recognized as an authentic 
man even though I was not born with a male body. When addressed by 
my new name or the pronoun “he” I want the speaker to mean what she 
says. I do not want people to think of me as a woman first and then have 
to translate it in their heads, the way that you do when you learn a new 
language. | want to respond naturally to her address, not to look around 
to see if she meant me. I want to live manhood with the same authentic- 
ity as a man born with a male body. I want this so much more than I want 
a penis. I will be fifty-nine years old before 1 will have lived more of my 
life as a man than that other way. | wonder if ] will ever be accorded my 
authenticity or if it is forever out of my grasp. 

“Real men” are heterosexual and sometimes obnoxiously homopho- 
bic. I try to maintain my heterosexuality while avoiding homophobia, It 
is a struggle. My desire for women makes me an upwardly-mobile, white, 
heterosexual guy. Some straight FTMs I know resist this hegemony by 
calling themselves “queer.” Some have even found out that they are gay 
men. Their desires may have always been for other men, or their sex 
change also brings a change in their desires—lesbians who become fags 
(can I even use this word now that I am straight?). Strangely, | am often 
read as a gay man. Perhaps it comes from the sweet softness still in my 
face or the way that I lend a good deal of affect to my voice. Lately, I 
think that there is an overlap between an FTM aesthetic and a gay look. 
I am obsessed with male bodies, like so many gay guys. I fetishize chests, 
dicks, side burns, muscles. I vainly worry about my hairline creeping and 
the few strands that have appeared on my shoulders. I joke that I will be 
buying Rogaine and signing up for electrolysis or waxing. I like (gay) 
men’s magazines like GO and Details. | learn how to buff my shoes to. a 
mirror-shine from the columns—things my father should have taught me. 
1 like going to parties thrown by my gorgeous hunk of a gay male friend; 
1 get cruised there. It makes me feel like | am authentic. Sometimes 
though, I worry that I am giving off some sign that will reveal my past or 
that will (more frighteningly) mean that I am gay. Like most heterosex- 
ual guys, I have a panic response, one that verges on homophobia. | go 
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home from parties disturbed by, as much as I took pleasure in, those 
cruisy eyes. Uncertainty about my status produces a defensive stance. 
Again, this overlaps with the dilemma that most heterosexual men face. 
Unlike the FTMs who have claimed a gay identity or even a queer iden- 
tity, I have tried to embrace my new heterosexual status and tried to the- 
orize heterosexuality. | have asked whether heterosexuality is 
synonymous with hegemony. I have started to keep track of heterosexu- 
alities, in the plural, I have made friends with heterosexual men and 
women who distance themselves from the culture of their parents as 
much as they distance themselves from queer culture. I take pleasure in 
our/their rituals. I have been surprised by their politics and their dreams. 
Yet, | am always struck by my new status in this heterosexist culture that 
welcomes me as a full-fledged man. 

As a friend of mine pointed our, the tension between a desire for 
gender authenticity or realness and a desire for male feminism is not only 
experienced by men. Women are also caught in this paradox. Some het- 
erosexual women want feminist husbands, fathers, and sons. They 
encourage men to refuse the power that comes with their embodied sub- 
ject positions. On the other hand, these same women want “real men” as 
husbands, fathers, and sons. They are critical of SNAGS (Sensitive New 
Age Guys)—too passive, bad clothes, bad hair, bad taste in music. These 
men are sexually unattractive and psychologically draining. They mooch 
off women. They are boring conversationalists. They want to “help out” 
with the housework, but they don’t take any initiative. It seems women, 
as much as men, are fearful that feminist men can not be real men. 


Transsexual Bodies 


We read an article about a boy who was morphologically male, didn't know 
that he was intersexed until puberty at which time he began to menstruate 
through his penis and I just remember the men in the class were absolutely 
mortified. They were really upset by it. Many of them being clinicians, psy- 
chologists in training, they were really empathetic. “Oh how horrible he 
must've felt, Oh that must've been the most humiliating thing. Oh I feel for 
this . .. oh my god!” They really just felt like it was something really tragic and 
horrible. Like they wanted to feel this boy's pain. I just remembered thinking 
that's exactly how I experienced it. And at first I was really just pissed... . [felt 
[like these men were saying] maybe it’s bad if you're a girl, but if you're a boy 
it’s like how tragic! And I experienced it how these men expressed they imag- 
ined this boy must feel. Something almost beyond words, something so shame~ 
ful and humiliating. 

(Julian 1995, FTM interview) 


Like other men, FTMs have difficulty talking our bodies. Even among 
themselves, FTMs withhold the details. I have even managed to put it off 
in this essay for pages and pages. Perhaps it is different from non- 
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transsexuals because we harbor intense shame. Our bodies are scarred. 
Our bodies are “incomplete”: most FTMs do not have reconstructive 
“lower” surgeries. The costs are prohibitive and the results are often 
unsatisfactory (sexual pleasure is reduced, aesthetics are not pleasing, 
functions are compromised). Some FTMs have noted that the poor qual- 
ity of our genital surgeries compared with the analogous procedures for 
MTFs is a kind of sexism: a case of nominal “females” being denied the 
phallus. Our bodies are uncooperative; FTMs report “shut down” in 
sexual encounters. We have to perform an immense amount of “head 
work” to transport our bodies from the imaginary into the real. I suppose 
all people have to do this work; it is hard for me to judge. Sometimes, it 
is not worth the effort. Sometimes even our best efforts fail to effect the 
real. Sex is supposed to be raw, animalistic, unmediated. Thinking inter- 
feres with the naturalized notions we all have of sex. 

This is made tragically frustrating by the increase in my sexual drive, 
which results directly from the testosterone injected into my muscles. Four 
days into the two-week cycle of hormone fluctuation (a new cycle to keep 
track of), it is almost unbearable. This peaks out around the eighth or 
ninth day and I get some relief until the next shot. What does it mean for 
a social constructionist to follow this cycle, to believe it is a direct result of 
this manmade hormone? How can I acknowledge these changes without 
justifying, or at least understanding, men’s sexual aggression? What 
should 1 do with the knowledge thar this hormone has stopped my 
monthly bleeding? (“Breakthrough” spotting still occurs occasionally. 
What is “breaking through”? Through what is it “breaking” ?) The roller- 
coaster ride of emotions has also ceased. How do I theorize the difficulty 
Ihave producing tears now? Sobbing was a daily occurrence for me during, 
the last days before I jumped across the gender divide. Did I just cry myself 
out? How can I account for biology without being a determinist? 

I lie awake at night, erect and full of desire. Where can I put this? Sub- 
limation takes me only so far. Besides, how can I have a theory of subli- 
mation which explains my hyperproductivity since transition does not 
simultaneously assume that men have been able to produce more art, 
theory, architecture, poetry, etc. because they have more “drive” to sub- 
limate than women? My nights are full of questions that I fear I will never 
be able to answer: what does it feel like to penetrate someone, to be inside 
another body, to ejaculate on or in somebody? Am | wrong to want to 
know the answers? Is this a symptom of my/men's desires to possess? To 
put my mark on someone, in someone? Is this yet another example of the 
incompatibility of my desire to be authentic and my desire to be feminist? 

Tam alone. When I mark that box, “single,” on those forms that are 
everywhere in this bureaucratic society, it has new meaning now. When | 
tried to live as a lesbian, I had no investment in checking “single” (or any 
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other box) because the question of my status was foreclosed by the law 
that would not recognize a commitment I made ro a partner. Now those 
boxes are an economy I participate in. Changing my birth certificate 
means that I am legally able to marry. The politics of this bureaucratic 
process are driven by heterosexism and a reproductive imperative. | had 
to prove to the state of my birth that I was incapable of conceiving a 
child. The criteria for a legal change of sex insist upon a traditional inter- 
pretation of marriage: a partnership between a man and a woman for the 
purposes of reproduction. 

I worry about asking a woman out. First, 1 worry that she will not 
take me seriously because I look like an adolescent boy, about nineteen 
years old. The women I want to date are not nineteen. Then | worry that 
I will have to explain to her about my life, my body. Then I fret over the 
possibility that she will not have the courage to walk with me. It is a fear 
of my own vulnerability, of laying myself open for someone. Asking 
someone out as a transsexual is like walking around in grade school with 
a “kick me” sign taped to my back. And what of the vulnerabilities that 
await me when she says “yes”? On the street, nobody can see what I lack. 
In the bedroom, my body is incomplete and I quake at the idea of pro- 
ducing my prosthetic for a first-timer to see. Or of offering my cock;my 
flesh-and-blood organ, grown too from testosterone, for her to see, 
touch, taste. How are these vulnerabilities like those of every man? Like 
or unlike women's vulnerabilities? Which do I overcompensate for? How 
does this affect my ability to be feminist? 

Grief is a first response to these and other bodily limits. Sadness over 
the loss of a body I never had and never will have. | will never have the 
basic human experience of being physically inside the person I love, nor 
will L contribute to the making of a new life. And more than the body, I 
mourn the history I never had and never will have. I will never have been 
sixteen and out with my buddies playing hoops on a hot day with my 
shirt off and the sun burning my back. I try and push this away because 
I know that there is nothing that can be done in this lifetime to give me 
back the twenty-plus years of my life that were sacrificed between my 
boyhood and my manhood in service to a body that was foreign and a 
culture that would not recognize me apart from that body. Still, when I 
think abour the mortal limits of this life, of the eighty odd years that we 
are given to make something of it, I go limp with anguish over the loss of 
a full quarter of my life spent so thoroughly disassociated that I can 
hardly remember it. And more, that despite the new condition of my 
body, I will never have the naturalized, unconscious experience of it that 
other men have. This is what makes me the most dejected: that I will for- 
ever be conscious of my body in a way that others fully take for granted. 
Some might say that this is something to be thankful for, something we 
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should all aspire to, but that is easy to say when you have never rubbed 
your hand over your chest and wondered what it felt like not to 
encounter the strange sensation of numbness from scars acquired in the 
process of making myself whole. 

If I start to think about these things I am lost and so I quickly shift 
gears. Rage follows my grief. | am angry to have been fated to this life. I 
wonder if | am suffering a cosmic punishment for having assaulted some- 
one ina past life. Is this another ferninist interpretation of transsexualism? 
I try to transform “transsexualism as punishment” into “transsexualism 
as blessing” but my rage interferes. There are experiences | am forever 
denied that I feel are rightly mine to have. | am haunted by the images of 
dwarfs and young boys. Even they must have bigger penises than I. envy 
and resent adolescent boys. They are carefree in their bodies, to a fault. 
Undoubtedly they have abused their bodies and those around them. lam 
not proud of these emotions, but I claim them. I watch them to see how 
they affect my potential to be feminist. Being a “real man” in a sexist 
society can cut too many ways nti too many bodies. 

Tam full of rage at my i 
mented by the world’s inability to see me as a man. There was no reason 
why they should have, of course. Our culture remains tied to its system 
of materialist references. My body was female and that implied that I was 
a woman. I made every attempt to have it otherwise, using all my 
resources to signify my masculinity: my hair, my clothes, my demeanor, 
my handshake, my walk, my speech patterns, all to no avail. Now that I 
have transitioned, | am distraught at my invisibility as a transsexual. 
Unlike most MTFs, who remain legible because of their large hands, feet, 
stature, and adam's apples (not to mention the incredible scrutiny that all 
women are subjected to in this culture), most FTMs are thoroughly illeg- 
ible as transsexuals, We pass as men, undistinguished and undistinguish- 
able, in our everyday lives. It is something I looked forward to and still 
treasure. Nonetheless, I have a transsexual consciousness forged from 
years of living a non-normative life, 1 am discouraged by my invisibility 
to others who automatically assume that I have never questioned the 
world, 

One thing I miss from my life among lesbians is the knowing wink of 
the wise in the supermarket, dinner party, or classroom. I find myself 
looking at queer folks and giving the wink and waiting for the return 
glance that says “I know you. Stay strong. Be safe.” But I am invisible. 
Lesbians look offended. Gay men think I am one of them or flirting or 
both. I have stopped winking. It is a small loss, but one for which I grieve. 
[am frustrated by the lack of respect that I now command, especially 
among feminists. This is just par for the course for women in other set- 
tings, so I smile a sad smile and accept this as payment I must make for 
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the power that I have been accorded just because I walk the earth in male 
form. Just something all men must be willing to accept: we are not the 
authority on this subject. I think it teaches me some humility. | am not the 
authority here, 1 may not be an authority in other spheres also. Still, I 
wish I had some other way, besides wearing a T-shirt or a button, that 
could signal to others that I have a history at an angle to the subject posi- 
tion I inhabit so smoothly now. 

Voice is one potential signifier. Coming out in unexpected places is one 
strategy for visibility. I have exercised my voice in forums where I thought 
it would make a difference. It is a hard choice and I do not want this to 
be my only option. Honestly, | resent this strategy because it undermines 
my lifelong desire to be seen as a man, to be real. Coming out.as trans- 
sexual puts question marks in the air about my authenticity as a man. It 
also makes people wonder if I am fraudulent by nature about other 
things. Instead of being viewed as a sincere gesture, this “coming out” 
can be taken as a corruption of trust. 

1 also rage against FTM invisibility in forums that are explicitly dedi- 
cated to transsexuals. Recently a panel at the Society for the Study of 
Social Problems (a sociological association) included activists and acade- 
mics and psychiatrists, but no one was asked to speak from an FTM per- 
spective. This is a kind of sexism that renders female-bodied experiences 
invisible. FTMs are the forgotten transsexuals. 

Invisibility results in an odd consequence. Most folks assume thar'l 
have not struggled to become this white, heterosexual, upper-middle class 
guy. If there is anything that can provide the basis for male feminism,it is 
this kind of grappling with the world. My struggle to become a white, 
heterosexual, upper-middle class man is not the same as a woman's strug- 
gle for justice, but having had to struggle has provided me with a measure 
of consciousness about the gendered order. It helps me empathize, but 
more than that my struggle has taught me about refusal—the refusals of 
the world to recognize me and the refusals | return to the world that 
hoped to crush me. The refusals of the world infused me with utopic 
vision. I learned to see that the world as it is was not the only possibility. 
To sustain my struggle, I imagined something else, a future, an otherwise. 
I called it into being myself. I planned and organized. My refusal to 
accept my body as it was and to allow the world to define me have pre- 
pared me to refuse the structural demands and daily temptations of priv- 
ilege that are now accorded to me as a man. It has given me strength to 
question how my desire to be authentic dovetails with the cultural pres- 
sures to be a real man, and how this conflicts with my feminist ideals. 

How does this notion of struggle lend itself to other men who want to 
be feminist? It offers a possibility for all those men who do not automat- 
ically fall into the category of “real man”: in other words, practically all 
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men. Almost all men are constantly threatened by this standard. In his 
analysis of hegemonic masculinity, Robert Connell has suggested that cul- 
tural versions of masculinity are differentiated along two axes: in a rela- 
tionship of dominance over women and in relationships of legitimated 
authority of some men over others: “‘Hegemonic masculinity’ is always 
constructed in relation to various subordinated masculinities as well as in 
relation to women” (Connell 1995, 183). He argues that hegemonic mas- 
culinity cannot do without the existence of other marginalized forms of 
masculinity, The hegemonic form does not seek to eliminate the other 
versions. Rather, hegemonic masculinity is an ideal type, not necessarily 
a lived experience (or lived only by a small fraction of men), one that 
requires the subordination of other men and other cultural forms of mas- 
culinity. Connell has also pointed out that “[nJormative definitions of 
masculinity ... face the problem that not many men actually meet the 
normative standards. This point applies to hegemonic masculinity. The 
number of men rigorously practising the hegemonic pattern in its entirety 
may be quite small” (Connell 1995, 79). The fact that most men are 
already outside of the hegemonic construction of masculinity means that 
they are engaged, as I am and as other FTMs are, with some kind of 
struggle. Not all men will want to or be able to abstract from their own 
struggles to refuse the power that is accorded to them by the gender order. 
Some of these men will be seduced by their desires to be real. But the spe- 
cific struggles that men have can serve as a catalyst for activating per- 
verse identifications and for refusing their gendered power. 

Activating a perverse identity, struggling, talking one’s body—these all 
belong to the action-paradigm that does not depend on a female-bodied 
experience in order to be feminist. Through talking our bodies we 
acknowledge our own location as inhabitants of male bodies each with its 
orifices and protrusions, its strengths and vulnerabilities. Our bodies are 
both our point of view on the world and objects for others. The form we 
inhabit constructs and is constructed by our subjectivity and places us in 
relation to other bodies/subjectivities. We cannot be women and we 
cannot know the world as embodied females know it, but our own posi- 
tions as embodied (male) subjects are implicated in the webs of power that 
constitute this culture. Our task as action-feminists is to take account of 
ourselves as bodies. This cannot be done from a position that draws an 
analogy between women’s struggle for justice and our own struggle for 
justice in their name. We benefit from this unjust system and many men 
will continue to make investments in this injustice because they are its ben- 
eficiaries.4 Our struggle is not the same as a woman's struggle. We do not 
have the same stakes in the outcome of the struggle. We can, however, 
draw on our own struggles with hegemonic masculinity to refuse the polit- 
ical privileges accorded to hegemonic men. We can refuse the cultural 
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pressures to participate in the continued webs of power that we have 
inherited. We can imagine it otherwise and act accordingly. 

Occasionally, during the days while 1 was writing this essay, I felt a 
nagging doubt about the position I have been taking. To my mind, living 
in a period of conflict between paradigms is the cause of this ambiva- 
lence. The creeping doubt is an indicator of the social fact that the shift 
is incomplete. Feminism is still torn by these questions and no clear res- 
olution is forthcoming. It is likely that these two paradigms will co-exist 
and feminist knowledges will be created by each in their different regis- 
ters with different implications. From my perspective within the action- 
paradigm, drawing on embodied experiences for feminist knowledge will 
be a limited strategy if we do not acknowledge the importance of subjec- 
tivity, which is constructed and constructs that experience. Embodied 
experience refracted through subjectivity can beget male feminism if men 
are willing to talk their own bodies and learn to refuse the power that we 
are offered because we inhabit male bodies. Activating my perverse iden- 
tity and talking my body provide me with a rich source of material that 
adds to the counter-hegemonic discourse that men, women, and others 
need for struggle. 


Notes 


1. Stephen Heath's opening essay in Men in Feminism (Jardine and Smith, 1987) 
makes the argument that male feminism is an impossible contradiction. 

2. Lacknowledge that this is a revisionist account of my history and that in my 
past I have made claims to womanhood. I have made such revisions 
consciously and with intent because they substantiate my claims to be a real 
man, Realness has significant valence to people, like myself, who have had to 
face the world with a body that serves as a mask to our authentic selves. | also 
believe that such revisions trouble an easy feminist accommodation of FTMs. 

3. Forthcoming work in trans-studies will make the argument that some transsex- 
ual rechnologies were originally developed in response to phallic war injuries 
sustained by veterans. See Donna Haraway’s cyborg manifesto for the theoreti- 
cal logic behind these claims. 

4. Marjorie Garber dissects this progress narrative in her book Vested Interests: 
Cross-Dressing and Cultural Anxiety. For example: the jazz musician Billy 
Tipton has been claimed as a feminist hero who cross-dressed and cross-lived 
in order to be heard in a time when female musicians were an anomaly. Trans- 
historians and cultural critics are reclaiming Tipton as an FTM who had a 
male subjectivity. This interpretation has been justified on the basts that Tipton 
did not reveal his birth sex to his wife and family. 

5. Some trans-scholars are documenting non-hegemonic narratives among FTMs 
that do not posit “boyhoods” or do so only with retrospective perspectives 
that reflexively acknowledge the constructedness of their histories (Cf, Naka- 
mura, forthcoming]. 

6. This interpretation takes the literary debates about reading as a women/man to 
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a whole new place. FTMs are male impersonators. The concept of “imperson- 
ation” provided one logic for male feminism. But in this case, “impersonation” 
is used to maintain the female status of FTMs and by extension, grant feminist 
status to FTMs, 

7. Little did I know at the time, of Sandy Stone's transsexual battle with Olivia. 
‘Stone is an MTF who played a crucial role as a sound engineer at many of 
Olivia’s early recording sessions and concerts. She was the subject of a witch 
hunt when her transsexual status was revealed (CI, Stone]. 

8, See David Kahane’s essay in this volume. 
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